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OPEGIAL FINAL ISSUE 


CAs we до to press ће NATIONAL STUDENT ANTIWAR CONFERENCE 


neld in Cleveland Feb. 14-15 by the Student Mobilization Committee Vol. 13, No. 1 (103) January 1970 
has just concluded. More than 4,000 young antiwar activists attended THE MAGAZINE OF THE YOUNG SOCIALIST 
to call and plan mass antiwar actions for the week of April 13-18. ALLIANCE, A MULTINATIONAL REVOLUTION- 
This was truly a historic gathering and its implications will become ARY YOUTH ORGANIZATION. 

clearer in the coming weeks. It was broader and larger than any 
other such conference during the new radicalization ofthe past decade. 
And it was also the most democratic. The SMC reaffirmed its commit- 
ment to mass actions, and Young Socialists will again be involved Business Manager: Flax Hermes 
in building the big demonstrations slated for cities and campuses 
around the country on April 15. О Also signaling promise for the 
705 was the successful YOUNG SOCIALIST NATIONAL CONVENTION 
held in Minneapolis at the end of December. Two new YSAers who 
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Editorial Board: Derrick Morrison, Susan LaMont, 
Tony Thomas, Joanna Misnick, David Thorstad, Larry 
Seigle, Peer Vinther, Carl Frank, Lee Smith 


joined after the convention, RANDY FURST and NICK GRUENBERG, Subscription Price: $2.00 per year in Ц. S. and Canada. 
give their impressions of the conference along with some photos of SOUS Dee RTGS IES Ree ие | 
the meeting. О The delay т this final issue was unavoidable and we HON И ПОР ЗРНО Не FEE ОНЕ 
apologize to our readers for it. YS Editor NELSON BLACKSTOCK i а екс See ер dU UE 


when bimonthly. P.O. Box 471, Cooper Station, New 
York, New York 10003. Phone 989.7570. Opinions АР > 


expressed in signed articles do not necessarily rep- 


(top left) explains the decision to discontinue the YS in the lead article. 
Readers with current subscriptions will receive a letter explaining 
what will happen to their subs in relation to the new YS ORGANIZER 
and the new тада пе. О The spring subscription drive for the MILITANT 
began at the SMC Conference where 400 new subs were sold. The Е es New York. New York, 
YSA is working along with the SWP to sell 7,500 subscriptions by Ри 

April 15. L1This issue's cover story concerns the Chicano Studies Dept. = 

at Merritt College т Oakland, Calif. The Chicano liberation struggle 
will be a central part of the dynamic of radicalization in the 70s, 
kicking off the decade with a national conferencecalled by the Crusade 
for Justice in Denver for March (see ad, back cover). The YS Interview 


resent the views of the Young Socialist. 


Distributors of the Young Socialist: 


this time concerns the struggle in Northern Ireland. C] CARL FRANK Young Socialists, Ligue des Jeunes Socialistes 
(top right), New York YSA Organizer and YS editorial board member, 334 Queen 51. W. 

replies to a letter we received from a New Jersey high school student Lage S 

after the Nov. 15 mass antiwar actions. О Editorial board member ia 

LEE. SMITH (bottom left) reviews 50 YEARS OF WORLD REVOLUTION. I p | 

ОВегкеіеу YSAer ALAN WALD offers some ideas about Marxism а ие 

and esthetics. О KARL BERMAN (bottom middle), New York YSAer, 

writes about a new women's liberation play. О DAVID THORSTAD Red Spark 


(bottom right) does the film review. O Several YSAers are now in ена 
SUB, Victoria University 


Cuba with the second contingent of the Venceremos Brigade, a group ити 

of Americans helping the Cubans harvest 10 million tons of sugar Vii ellingtén, New Zealand 
this year. The first contingent has recently returned after a successful 
demonstration of internationalist solidarity. О Just before the magazine Ponta Rood 
went to press, we heard that Vincent Raymond Dunne, a founding Baroda Gujarat, India 
leader of American Communism, had died in Minneapolis. An obitu- 
ary and tribute appear in the section on the Young Socialist Con- 
vention. 
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NSA Congress Hits 
41 U. S. Students 
For Trip to China 


by Bob Himmel 
ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Most observers agree that the соп- | 
gress just concluded here has been the most conservative one | " E 
in the National Student Association's history | OCTOBER, 1957 TEN CENTS 
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estival. For an on-the-spot report on the Festival and en-the inner feelings and thoughts of Moscow's 
Communist Youth see the article by Maurice Peite- on page two. 
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The Life and Death of the Young Socialist 


The story of the Young Socialist is the story of the birth of the new radical- 
ization now sinking ever deepening roots in the United States. Born in the wake 
the first tremors of historic events that were to replace the silent generation of 
the fifties with its opposite in the sixties, the Young Socialist in the first months 
of the seventies is passing from the scene to make room for two new publications 
which bring with them the promise of recording a period of even more rapid 
advancement toward the American socialist revolution. 

This past December in Minneapolis the Young Socialist Alliance held the largest 
convention in its history. The convention marked an important juncture not only 
for the YSA, but for the entire student radical movement. At the close of the nine- 
teen sixties, a decade which saw the growth of the mass movement against the 
war in Vietnam, the spread of nationalist sentiment in the Black and Third World 
communities and the rise and fall of the New Left, the YSA had emerged as this 
country’s largest radical youth movement. The YSA set for itself at its convention 
a series of tasks designed to build the developing mass struggles in this country 
and aimed at increasing the effectiveness of the YSA in organizing and leading 
these struggles. As a result of the decisions made at the convention, the YS will 
discontinue publication. 

In its more than twelve year history the YS has played a number of different 
roles, but a common purpose has run through its life. Unlike so many radical 
publications that have come and gone, the YS has never been content with side- 
line commentary on passing events. The editors of the YS always held in mind 
the importance of building a revolutionary socialist youth group. And if the 
building of such a group was the unique purpose of the YS, it was the success 
of that purpose that spelled its doom. 


AÀ 


Although the fifties were characterized by their lack of 


radical activity, important things happened on the left in 
this country that were to leave a decisive mark on the Southern Students. younc SOCIALIST 


radicalization in the sixties. The much weakened Commu- Base Success on |" <" Yost amen rme 
nist Party in this country was able to maintain a fairly Youth Leadership S 4 

inclusive grip on radical activity until the late fifties. Тћеп, : 
in early 1956, at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Khrushchev let go with his fa- 
mous "revelations" about Stalin, and in October of the 
same year came the Hungarian Revolution. One year later, x 
in October of 1957, the first issue of the YS, a small tab- nec E 
loid newspaper. appeared. Young Socialists Launch Movement 

paper, app 

Around the YS, groups of supporters gathered, including 
young members of the Socialist Workers Party, ex-Com- 
munist Party youth and the left wing that had recently 
split from the Young Socialist League. The majority of the 
YSL and its parent organization, the Independent Socialist 
League, had just voted to go into Norman Thomas' 50- 
cialist Party. The first issue of the YS carried a front page 
editorial entitled, "Let Us Build a Movement For All So- 
cialist Youth." 

This was a period of "regroupment" of socialist forces 
over the wreckage of the Com.nunist Party. The YS served | 
аз a center for the regroupment of young socialists coming ‘younc SOCIAUS 
out of the McCarthy era. This was long before the arrival or 
of the underground press, and the YS had the distinction | вз | Kennedy: We Condemn You’ 
of being the only radical newspaper in the country put out с оаа | | 
by young people. In a sense, the Young Socialist newspa- 
per was the pioneer of the hundreds of radically oriented 
newspapers now put out by members of our generation. 

In these first days of the YS, the paper played a similar 
role to that played by Iskra in the life of the early Bol- 
shevik Party. Both papers served as a pole of attraction 
for scattered groups of socialists. The founding members p EA 
of the YSA were drawn from the ranks of the "Young 50- New Yorkers Protest CD Drills — 
cialist Supporter Clubs" that grew up around the YS. E 

To turn the pages of the bound volumes of the YS of 
the sixties is to see the great events, the increasing radi- 
calization of that decade, pass before your eyes. Appearing 
in the first years of the sixties are articles on the movement 
in the South against segregation, the campaign against 
nuclear weapons and struggles against the lingering ves- 
tiges of the witch hunt. The most outstanding example of 
the latter is the case of three YSAers at the University of 
Indiana, the "Bloomington Students" who were charged 
with sedition by a local prosecutor. The YS campaigned 
for their defense, and the charges were finally dropped. 

But the three struggles which dominate the pages of the 
YS are the same three which have been key to the radical- 
ization of the sixties: the Black struggle, the Cuban Rev- 
olution and the movement against the war in Vietnam. 
And what is most striking, in retrospect, is that the YS 
was always in the forefront, giving direction to these devel- 
oping struggles. 

Quick to pick up on the significance of deepening nation- = 
alist sentiment in the Black struggle, the YS carried cover- EELDE o 
age of Malcolm X during his lifetime when he was either — 
ignored or denounced by almost every other radical pub- Ei: m ome, 
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lication in the country. One of Malcolm's last acts was to = = pe 
give the YS an interview which appeared immediately after EPI LIAE 
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his assassination. The YS carried important firsthand 
coverage of the Lowndes County Freedom Party, the 
growth of Black Power and the development of the Black 
Panther Party. Not only reportage appeared in the pages 
of the YS, but analysis as well, right up to "Which Way 
for Black Liberation?" in the last issue. 

The YS has been a consistent defender of the Cuban 
Revolution. This has been a continuing theme from the 


last year after a group of YSAers returned from touring 
the island on the occasion of the Tenth Anniersary of the 
Revolution. 

The war in Vietnam was a topic in the YS before most 
Americans had heard of the country, and at a time when 
the existing "peace" movement chose to ignore it. From the 
March-April, 1965 issue, which had on its back page a 
call to come to the April 17, 1965 March on Washington, 
to the October, 1969 issue, which aimed at building the 
fall offensive and the November 15 March on Washington, 
the YS has been oriented toward building the mass actions 
against the war and giving direction to the antiwar move- 
ment. 

The YS underwent a number of changes in format. The 
mosi decisive was in 1964 when the Young Socialist 
changed from a newspaper to a magazine. At that time it 
was felt that the YS came out too infrequently to be a 
practical news medium. Instead, it would bea bi-monthly 
magazine and carry more in the way of longer, analytical 
articles. 

Among the articles in this period were crucial pieces of 
analysis of the emerging antiwar movement. The next real 
change came in early 1967, when the YS became a month- 
ly. A turn was then made toward carrying more coverage 
of the activities of young socialists in the pages of the 
magazine. Characteristic of this shift in emphasis were 
some of the issues that came out during the 1968 Presi- 
dential elections and the Halstead-Boutelle campaign. Dur- 
ing the past year there were innovations in the layout and 
design of the magazine. The YS began to develop its own 
contemporary style and personality. 

The discontinuation of a publication ordinarily means 
that it has been a failure, but the YS ceases publication 
at a point at which it has reached its greatest degree of 
acceptance. The circulation of the magazine has nearly 
doubled in the past six months. 

The unique purpose of the YS has been to build a rev- 
olutionary socialist youth group in the United States, the 
YSA. And at the recent YSA convention it was found that 
the growth of the YSA dictates new priorities in publica- 
tions as successors of the YS. 

One will be a bi-weekly newspaper, The Organizer. In 
a sense The Organizer will bear the same relation to the 
YSA as New Left Notes once bore to SDS, i.e, it will be 
a publication by and for YSAers, although it will be avail- 
able to nonmembers. The Organizer will contain news of 
YSA activities, reports on the general radical movement, as 
well as material of a routine nature which once came out 
of the YSA National Office in special mailings to members. 
This new publication will be essential to meeting the needs 
of a much larger, geographically dispersed organization. 
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The second publication will be a new magazine published 
jointly by the YSA and the Socialist Workers Party. The 
SWP will discontinue publication of its bi-monthly theo- 
retical journal, International Socialist Review. The new 
magazine will be aimed at meeting the new stage of the 
radicalization in this country. We have been witnessing 
a resurgence of interest in Marxism, a new thirst for social- 
ist answers to the problems facing society. = 

Recently, a group of theoretical magazines has appeared, 
including Radical America, Leviathan and Socialist Rev- 
olution. The new magazine will mark the entrance of the 
American Trotskyist movement into this field. The maga- 
zine will be launched with a big campaign. National news- 
stand distribution is projected. In a matter of time the 
magazine should become the socialist magazine in this 
country. This magazine will contain the type of theoretical 
articles that once appeared in the ISR, articles by leading 
Marxists such as Ernest Mandel, George Novack and 
George Breitman. But it will be more than a "theoretical" 
magazine. Published in a lively format, it will aim at be- 
coming the magazine of the new American radicalization, 
summing up the lessons, drawing conclusions, pointing 
the way. 

So, the YS makes way for the greater needs of a new 


period. It did its job well. | 
NELSON BLACKSTOCK 


ALWAYS IN THE ACTION: THIS PHOTO APPEARED IN THE WISCON- 
SIN STATE JOURNAL ON THE DAY OF THE NOVEMBER 14 STUDENT 
STRIKE. IN A CONFRONTATION OVER THE RIGHT TO USE SOUND 
EQUIPMENT ON CAMPUS THE HEAD OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN 
CENTER, ELRIE CHRITE, WAS ARRESTED. 
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Chicano liberation, Women’s Liberation; Dave Dellinger Jains the 
Bodysnatchers; Atlanta Socialist Campaign; Midnight Cowboy 
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hicang Studies 
and the Fight for Liberation 


INTRODUCTION: This article is taken from a discussion held in December among six of the 
leading figures in the Latin American Studies Department at Merritt College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The participants in the discussion are Victor Acosta, chairman of the Chicano Student 
Union at Merritt; Rosa Maria Pietras, secretary of the Union; Antonio Rios, YSAer and mem- 
ber of the Union's executive committee; Froben Lozada, chairman of the Latin American Studies 
Department; and Carmen Alegria, member of the Union and a teacher at Merritt. The discus- 
sion was set up at the request of the YS by Antonio Camejo, a member of the YSA and So- 
cialist Workers Party candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruction in California. 


Camejo: How was the Chicano Studies Department formed 
at Merritt College? 


Acosta: The department was formed when several Chi- 
cano students at Merritt decided they wanted a relevant 
education. They prepared a list of courses they wanted 
to implement and presented it to the administration. 

The administration wanted someone already on the 
faculty at Merritt College to become chairman of the de- 
partment; we decided that we wanted an autonomous de- 
partment The only way we could accomplish that was 
by bringing in somebody who agreed with us politically 
and educationally, so we contacted Froben Lozada who 
agreed to take the job. We were told by the administration 
that they would not be willing to concede the department 
for us, and we had to do informational picketing and 
threaten further action, a boycott and strike of the school, 
at which point we got the overwhelming support of the 
faculty and the students. Then the department was formed. 


Camejo: Why did you organize the department? 


Acosta: We, as a group of students, realized that the pres- 
ent educational system had nothing that had any relevance 
to us, that we were in an educational system totally lack- 
ing in any of our background, extremely lacking in its 
attitudes toward us, and that the only way we could begin 
to change that was by establishing the type of education 
we wanted. We went to the trouble of developing our own 
courses and hiring our own teachers and head of the de- 
partment. The idea behind the department is that if a stu- 
dent comes to a school and leaves the same school with 
basically the same kind of attitudes he had before in terms 
of the establishment, in other words, that he comes into 
the school and believes that he can obtain what he wants 


within the existing political and economic structure in this 
country, then he has wasted his time. 

The idea behind our department is that the student there 
leaves with an idea that he can obtain effective change of 
the society, and the most important thing in the whole 
department is aimed at specific solutions to the problems 
in this society as they exist today. 


Camejo: Do you feel that Chicanos can gain liberation 
under American capitalism today? 


Acosta: No. That is exactly the point. The point is that 
it has become obvious that, as this country is run today 
economically and politically, the Chicano people and 
Black people Third World people, cannot obtain their 
liberation. There must be a rethinking of the present eco- 
nomic and political system, and it must be changed be- 
cause as long as there is a ruling class that owns and 
runs the country for its specific interest, we Chicano people, 
who have been kept in our place because it is profitable 
for them, won't obtain our liberation. Therefore, we must 
begin changing that. We must begin changing it to social- 
ism. 


Camejo: How does this department differ from other Chi- 
cano or Black Studies Departments set up in other schools? 
Г understand that it is quite differently organized in many 
aspects. 


Lozada: The students play a prominent role in determin- 
ing the curriculum. They are also the ones who determine 
who is to teach those courses. To date, all their recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the administration. 
There are 12 part time members of the faculty, and there 
are two full time faculty also, including myself — all chosen 
by the students. | 
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The curriculum, in order to be relevant to students, 
should let the students have the primary voice in deter- 
mining what courses they want. This is what they have 
done. They have told us what itis they want taught, and 
I as chairman have no more voice than one of our Chi- 
cano students there. They have one vote in making deci- 
sions and I have one vote and the power is equal. 

Now, primarily, it differs from other departments in 
that we take a very definitive and strong stand on present- 
ing all the courses from the point of view of the oppressed 
— which has to be a left wing analysis. 


Camejo: Could you go over some of the courses that are 
taught at Merritt? 


Lozada: We have a tremendous variety of courses. From 
a course on racism to a course on the economic develop- 
ment of the Third World and Latin American Folklore, 
contemporary Mexican-America today, we cover just about 
every field possible. Have no doubt that we cover the spec- 
trum in terms of politics and other things. We have courses 
that deal with Chicano art, a course in English for the 
Spanish-speaker (that is, English presented as a second 
language), and the Psychology of La Raza, a course on 
the history of Atzlan, so we not only cover the cultural 
aspects but the political as well. 


Acosta: It is a department that is aimed at creating the 
whole man, in the Marxist sense of the word, because man 
lives in society that is not one dimensional. In other words, 
he cannot just study about history and learn about soci- 
ety. He must study about history, politics, art, language, 
he must study every aspect of society so that he can begin 
to have a unified approach to the problems of society, so 
that he can begin to understand how the society functions. 

The department is really aimed at creating the well 
educated man in the sense that he understands very well 
exactly what is going on in society. Life is not just chem- 
istry, life is not just history, life is all of the disciplines 
combined. 


Camejo: What has been the response of the students to 
the courses offered and so on? 


Pietras: Well, the response of individual students that come 
from high schools in the Bay Area is a beautiful response 
because they now want to learn, whereas before, when 
they were going to high school, they didn't even care to 
read a book or anything. But now they tend to worry 
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about an exam that may be coming up, or worry about 
a paper that has to be written. We have students who 
can't even write a sentence, but now really worry. They 
want the knowledge necessary to go and further educate 
themselves, whereas before they would never even worry 
about it. 


Acosta: One thing has become very clear in the department 
because the courses being offered discuss the specific solu- 
tions: the enemy in this country is pointed out— that is, 
the capitalist power structure, the ruling class in this coun- 
try. Third World students — Chicano students in this spe- 
cific case, although there are also Black and white students 
in the classes — begin to understand the reason they are 
oppressed is that there is a ruling class whose specific 
interest is to keep them where they are because it is eco- 
nomically profitable for them. And those students begin 
to have a motivation to struggle. That's one of the aims 
of the department, to create in the students the idea that 
they must struggle in order to change the society, the capi- 
talist ruling establishment which exists today. 


Rios: We can contrast this to the traditional education 
system. It is very striking at Merritt because for the first 
time these students are approached on an honest basis. 
The reality of this society is that the schools are not only 
geared to mis-educating the students, but to prevent them 
from getting any meaningful education. This is particular- 
ly true in the case of the Chicano student. The Chicano 
students at Merritt view the traditional educational system 
which maims and cripples them as a conspiracy against 
our people. This is reflected by the fact that in this state 
in which 20 per cent of the people are Chicano, last year 
only 149 Chicano students graduated from college in the 
entire state of California. This is incredible. And the Chi- 
cano's average educational level in this state is something 
like eight years and it is much lower in many other areas 
of the Southwest. It is also reflected by the tremendous 
push-out rate, not drop-out but push-out rates, in the high 
schools in the Bay Area and particularly in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Some of the high schools in the east Los Angeles 
area, which is the major barrio, have a drop-out rate 
exceeding 55 per cent. So in terms of the traditional edu- 
cational system it is very plain. 

In contrast to this, when the Chicano student enters Mer- 
ritt he finds an atmosphere that is directly relevant to his 
needs and the needs of the Third World and Chicano com- 
munity. He gets an education which deals with the actual 
reality of this racist society. 


VICTOR ACOSTA 


Lozada: Most of the 14 teachers are Chicanos, and this 
definitely helps in relating to the students because most 
of the teachers have experienced just about everything the 
present student has experienced and it is much easier to 
relate to them. Antonio was speaking in terms of involve- 
ment. This is the primary criterion for members of the 
staff. The students first test the future staff member for 
his degree of involvement in the Chicano movement. After 
that he is questioned about his degree and his other quali- 
fications, but we are primarily concerned with hiring in- 
structors who have always been committed to the Chicano 
struggle. 

One of the first things the student learns at Merritt is 
the nature of the ruling class. One of the first things he 
finds out is that no more than thirty thousand persons 
in this country dictate domestic and foreign policy and 
this is indeed a minority that we have to contend with and 
eventually bring down. They find out how this minority, 
how these members of the ruling class manage to stay in 
power through deception and by a number of tricks and 
also by diverting the issues, and, of course, by the prac- 
tical application of the old slogan, "Divide and rule", by 
perpetrating wars and racism. Our criticism of racism is 
that it is true it is an attitude, but just an attitude does not 
prevail for centuries. It is an attitude that was nurtured 
because the ruling class and the slavocracy found it nec- 
essary to create myths about the impurity of the Black 
man in order to justify slavery and apply "Divide and 
rule" toward the poor white farmers who wanted to form 
alliances with the Blacks. 

It is by talking about these particular issues that Chi- 
canos find out how relevant the Mexican war is to today's 
world. For instance, they find out what led President Polk 
to send in troops to Mexico was the fact that the slavoc- 
racy had such tremendous weight and wielded such power 
that it forced the ruling class to take an expansion toward 
the Southwest to find more virgin territory which the slav- 
ocracy could use to continue to plant cotton, and how it 
ties in with the Chicano struggle at the present time. 


Camejo: Some people hold that working through the uni- 
versity really amounts to being co-opted and it is not rev- 
olutionary. What is your opinion? 


Lozada: The answer I gave to the previous question helps 
to clarify that because we are teaching that racism is a 
product of capitalism, not just a psychological attitude. 
We're teaching that racism is something that must be sup- 
ported by capitalism because it is profitable. We also have 
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a course called the Economic Development of the Third 
World which would have a better name if it were called 
Economic Underdevelopment of the Third World. It has 
to do with the imperialist nature of our system. A member 
of the Socialist Workers Party teaches this course, and she 
points out to all the students how Third World people are 
oppressed not only outside this country, but within the 
country itself. 


We also use whatever money we can to help other Chi- 
canos in the movement by asking them to come and lec- 
ture in our classes. We have the use of the school station 
wagon to go to different conferences. We use the rooms 
and auditoriums to hold liberation schools, as we did 
during the Chicano walk-out in the Oakland schools. 
They requested that we give them classes on Chicano 
liberation and we opened the auditorium for them; most 
of the staff participated. Also, prior to that, we had a 
Chicano liberation conference which brought in a good 
number of Chicanos from outside the Bay Area. The fact 
that we teach a course from the standpoint of the oppressed 
with a definite left-wing analysis in itself is an answer 
to your question. What we have here is a free university, 
but we take all the state funds possible. We teach the very 
same courses the Free Universities teach — with state 
money. The fact that the department was set up by the 
pressure exerted by the students themselves and that they 
struggled for the department means that they also be- 
came more aw are of the issues. 


Camejo: A lot of people, not only right-wingers, but even 
some radicals and liberals charge that setting up a Chi- 
cano Studies Department, organizing along nationalist 
lines, taking the community along nationalist lines ac- 
tually divides the working class and divides the people 
who should be struggling together. What is the reality 
at Merritt College in terms of the attitude of the Chicanos 
towards the whites and the attitudes of the whites towards 
Chicanos since the department has been formed? 


Acosta: Rather than division among students there has 
been unity. What you begin to see at Merritt College is 
a real coalition between radical white students, Black 
students and Chicano students. Whenever there is an issue 
you see all groups participating. What has happened is 
that there has been an identification of who it is that 
the struggle is against, and, therefore, there has been a 
unification. They begin to see who the common enemy 
is and cease to struggle with each other which is what 
has happened in other schools when a little bit of money 
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was thrown to one group. The Merritt students realize 
this is the way the ruling class has kept minorities in 
their places. And these students understand what is being 
taught to them, that they have been brainwashed all these 
years, and, once they begin to understand, that they can 
begin to get into a struggle and begin taking care of 
a little business. 


Lozada: About a year and a half ago the Blacks strug- 
gled for a Black Studies Department and got it. This 
year the Chicanos struggled for a Chicano Studies De- 
partment, but at the same time it triggered more actions 
on the part of the Black students. The students are get- 
ting more sophisticated now, as Victor said. The Blacks 
allied with us to help set up the department. There was 
tremendous support from not only the Chicano commu- 
nity, but also from the Black community and from white 
radicals. The students, in fighting for the department, saw 
how the administration was not too willing to give in, 
but the fact that we were able to unify all the forces en- 
abled us to win all the demands. 

The very fact that Chicanos struggled for this depart- 
ment wil make them more reluctant to lose it. In the 
immediate future Merritt College is supposed to be moved 
up to the hills and they are cutting off one third of the 
faculty because of a smaller campus on the hill. The 
Black Studies Department and the Chicano Studies De- 
partment will remain intact because I don't think the 
students will put up with any reduction. 


Rios: The Chicano and Black students at Merritt see the 
building of the new campus in the hills and the moving 
of the college as nothing less than a conspiracy to de- 
stroy Merritt because it has become a tremendous thorn 
in the side of the power structure in the Bay Area and 
in the nation. The Black and Chicano studies programs 
there are serving as a real catalyst, even nationally, as 
an example of what can be done by students when they 
gain control of the campus and are able to use it as 
a political instrument. 


Lozada: We know revolutions are made through victories, 
not defeats, and the worst thing that can happen to the 
movement is to be demoralized by defeat after defeat after 
defeat. At Merritt the opposite has happened which is the 
way it should be. The students have gained confidence, 
not only outside of the classroom but as they participate 
in classes. 

There is no question that what we have at Merritt Col- 
lege is unique throughout the country. It would be very 
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difficult to find other departments that teach the same 
things we do without the administration getting wind and 
immediately firing the members of the faculty and also 
victimizing or expelling students. It is very important that 
community involvement be taken into consideration when- 
ever attempts of this nature are made because if anything 
is going to prevent the administration from coming down 
on similar departments it is going to be the mass actions 
of community support. 


Acosta: It is very important to realize that red-baiting 
of this department occurred because the chairman of the 
department was a member of the Socialist Workers Party. 
Rather than having him fired—the usual thing in most 
schools — we had an action which practically closed the 
school and obtained the hiring of the chairman and also 
free food for all needy students once a day and free text- 
books on a loan basis for a quarter. So the students, 
instead of falling to pieces because their department chair- 
man was being red-baited, had learned through previous 
victories that they could struggle successfully and didn't 
want to sit down and take it. They ¢reated another strug- 
gle which ended in another victory and were further en- 
couraged to carry more victories forward. 


Lozada: In my experience it is always a small section 
of the community which will try to implement scare tactics 
like red-baiting. At Merritt, the red-baiting served to unify 
and solidify and even encourage the students to hire me 
because of the fact I am a Trotskyist, the fact I am in- 
volved in the San Francisco State Strike and the Berkeley 
Third World Liberation Front Strike and other struggles 
of that nature. What is happening is that the ruling class 
is no longer able to use scare tactics, going around red- 
baiting people. They tried to do this before the Novem- 
ber 15 antiwar march. The ruling class was trying to 
intimidate participants by saying they were organized by 
the Trotskyists and other left wing organizations, and this 
doesn't work any longer. Nobody minds that anymore. 


Camejo: How do you view the role of the Chicano Studies 
Department in the Chicano liberation struggle, the struggle 
for self-determination? 


Lozada: Al you have to do is go back through the ex- 
periences in our department and you see that we have 
managed to come up with what amounts to a good num- 
ber of cadre with a very high political consciousness who 
come around to different schools and listen to us speak 
to different groups, and they in turn become more confi- 
dent to the point where they begin to take speaking en- 
gagements. 


Rios: We see that Merritt and other Third World studies 
departments can make concrete the red university concept. 
In this state we see that there are about 40 embryonic 
Chicano studies departments and probably twice as many 
Afro-American or Black Studies departments. We see that 
a department like Merritt can serve as a real example to 
spur this movement. This is an example of how it is pos- 
sible to convert the educational institutions, the institutions 
of the system, into instruments of political struggle against 
the system and to raise the consciousness of students and 
the community as a whole. 


Lozada: Even Ш there are 40 to 50 Chicano studies de- 
partments in embryonic form across the state, noneof them 
to this date have as many courses as we do. We have 
36 courses at Merritt while much larger campuses have 
less than half of what we have, and the political nature 
of the courses will also encourage the other campuses to 
take action to meet the criteria we have set. 


Camejo: What is the most important thing the department 
has been able to achieve in the past year? 


Acosta: I think one of the most important achievements 
has been to take a group of students who were fairly apo- 
litical and turn them into what could be called a very good 
example of well functioning cadre for the Chicano move- 
ment, a group of students presently travelling all over the 
state of California, informing other schools how to get 
their departments together and begin creating independent 
political parties to begin the struggle necessary to end 
capitalist exploitation of Third World people in this coun- 
try and all over the world. These students have been 
travelling around the country talking against the war and 
participating actively in the anticapitalist struggles that 
have begun to take place in this country. They have an 
international outlook on the problems occuring in the 
world. What has happened is that a group of revolutionary 
individuals has been created within the department. 


Rios: For example, we see the leading roletaken by Mer- 
ritt students in organizing Third World people against the 
war in the San Francisco Moratorium. This extended to 
fighting for the participation of Corky Gonzales, one of 
the major leaders of the Chicano movement nationally, 
as one of the speakers at the Moratorium. And of course 
Corky called for solidarity with the Cuban Revolution, for 
liberation of Puerto Rico, and placed Chicano people na- 
tionally squarely against the war for the first time in the 
history of the antiwar movement. 


Lozada: We are not satisfied with just giving the Chicano 
a self-identity or a self-image or pride in La Raza, but 
we go beyond that to an internationalism so that we begin 
to instill into the student a pride that is not purely con- 
fined to Chicanos as a race, but as members of the human 
race for whom the struggles of the Cubans and the Boliv- 
ians and the Vietnamese are identical to our struggles. 
By the time the Chicanos get out of Merritt they will iden- 
tify not only with Chicanos but with all the oppressed peo- 
ples of the world, and defend and support them. 


Camejo: There is a lot of discussion about male chau- 
vinism among Third World people and here in terms of 
the women's liberation struggle, many Chicanas are de- 
manding their rights within the struggle. What has been 
the role of women in the Chicano Student Union at Merritt? 


Pietras: The men in the Chicano Student Union think of 
the women as revolutionaries first and as women second. 
And the women play an equal role in the Chicano Student 
Union at Merritt College. One of them is now teaching 
a class in Mexican American and Latin American Con- 
temporary U.S. Relations. Also, we have Carmen Alegria 


who is going to teach a class in contemporary poetry. She 
will teach the students to use words as weapons to attack 
the establishment. And also Sue Smith who will teach eco- 
nomics and Development of the Third World Struggle, 
A Marxist View. Maria Hernandez who is now teaching 
English 1-A as a second language for Chicanos and Karen 
Wald who will be teaching Third World People and the 
Labor Force. So as you can see the women play an equal 
role. And also I am on the executive committee of the 
Chicano Student Union. 


Lozada: I think we should also point out that the same 
criterion is used for men in their selection as is used for 
women--that is, their involvement. For instance, when 
Beatriz was hired, we didn't hesitate at all because she 
told us she was formerly a member of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee. 


Alegria: We think it is necessary to integrate women's 
demands and the women's liberation program into the 
Chicano Union and I would like to teach a class on 
women's liberation next quarter. I think women's libera- 
tion should be a part of the whole Chicano liberation 
program, especially if an independent Chicano party is 
going to be formed. I think there should be a decent 
amount of that program devoted to women's problems 
and women's involvement in the movement and how that 
can be furthered and how you can get more women to 
participate Although women do have an equal oppor- 
tunity to get involved, I think for psychological reasons, 
for economic reasons too because they have kids or be- 
cause they have been taught not to get involved, not to 
be articulate, they won't get involved unless they know 
and recognize what their oppression consists of, and feel 
a greater sense of personal security so that they can partic- 
ipate and not kow-tow to men. They still do this in a way. 


Lozada: І think another thing that should be said is that 
three of us in the department are members of the Socialist 
Workers Party and two of us will be running for election. 
Tony Camejo will be running for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction against Max Rafferty, and I will be running 
for Lieutenant Governor. Also, three members of the staff 
took a very active role in the Third World Liberation 
Front strike in the Bay Area, including Ysidro Macias and 
Bernardo Garcia-Pandaves. 


Pietras: One of our teachers who was teaching political 
thought was put in jail for nine months for allegedly 
kicking a police officer at the Third World strike last 
February. Because he was teaching at Merritt, the com- 
munity and students and the faculty put great pressure 
on the courts and he is out now due to that pressure and 
publicity which we worked on so hard for him. And it 
was the students themselves who showed great effort to 
free this teacher because he could really reach the hearts 
and minds of the students in class, whereas before the 
department, the students had shown no interest in any 
type of education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The appearance of a new youth van- 
guard in Northern Ireland became evi- 
dent whén the civil rights campaign 
got under full swing there in October 
1968. 

This movement had begun some time 
before this as a largely middle-class 
and moderate affair dominated by bour- 
geois elements in the oppressed Cath- 
olic community, liberals, and the North- 
ern Ireland Communist party. 

With the beginning of the big pro- 
test marches in October 1968, the civil 
rights movement began quickly to move 
in а radical direction. The courage and 
militancy of the People's Democracy 
group, made up primarily of students 
at Queens University in Belfast, provid- 
ed a major thrust. 

The new young vanguard in North- 
ern Ireland developed under the mo- 
mentum of the May-June days in France 
and learned some vital lessons in direct 
action from the big anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations in Great Britain. 

The leaders of People's Democracy, 
the principal young radical group, un- 
derstood that the oppression ofthe Cath- 
olic minority in the British enclave of 
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Northern Ireland could be ended on- 
ly by a struggle for socialism. 

They were determined to oppose both 
the pro-British Unionist party dedicated 
to maintaining the traditional Protestant 
supremacy and the sham nationalism 
of the Nationalist party, the traditional 
party of the Catholic minority. They 
wanted to organize a struggle of all 
the poor people of Northern Ireland 
against the reactionary social system 
based on the centuries-old religious 
divisions. 

With this objective in mind, they strove 
to keep their struggle within the frame- 
work of the constitution of the North- 
ern Irish state and avoided raising the 
question of the partition of Ireland by 
British imperialism. 

They strove to achieve in reality the 
rights of British citizens formally be- 
longing to the inhabitants of Northern 
Ireland, which is an autonomous prov- 
ince of Great Britain. 

As the civil rights marches proceed- 
ed, the obstacles to overcoming the an- 
tagonism between the two religious com- 
munities became evident. The Union- 
ist regime refused to let the demonstra- 
tors march through Protestant areas. 
The police themselves led fanatical Prot- 
estant mobs in attacking the marchers. 

While the nonsectarian and progres- 
sive demands of the marchers won some 
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support from the most advanced ele- 
ments in the Protestant community, the 
vast majority of Protestants appeared 
to regard the civil rights movement as 
а threat to their relatively higher sta- 
tus. 

The basic stock of the Protestant сот- 
munity is descended from colonies 
"planted" by the British as they com- 
pleted their conquest of Ireland in the 
seventeenth century. The conquest was 
carried out in the name of Protestant- 
ism and in the form of religious wars. 
These wars culminated in the victory 
by the Protestant William of Orange 
over James II of Great Britain, with 
whom the Catholic native Irish had 
allied themselves, at the Battle of the 
Boyne in 1690. 

The Protestant colony, except for a 
brief period, has remained essentially 
а bastion of English rule in Ireland 
since that time, a colonial upper caste 
deriving privileges from association with 
British rule. Its attitude toward the Cath- 
olic descendents of the native Irish is 
one of semi-racist disdain and hatred. 

As the movement for Catholic eman- 
cipation and Irish independence grew 
in the first part of the nineteenth centu- 
ry and won concessions from the Brit- 
ish, the Protestant Irish ruling class 
reacted by building up a massive re- 
pressive apparatus based оп the se- 


cret Orange [от William of Orange] 
Order, which resembles the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

In order to block the emergence of 
a strong independent Irish state from 
the revolution of 1916-22, the British 
government created an enclave innorth- 
east Ireland covering the largest pos- 
sible area in which a Protestant major- 
ity could be obtained—an area com- 
prising six out of Ireland's thirty-two 
counties. The Orange Order and the 
Unionist party which is its political 
expression have ruled this enclave of 
Northern Ireland for the half-century 
it has existed. The B Special constab- 
ulary, a counterrevolutionary force сте- 
ated during the Irish independence strug- 
gle has been maintained as a fanatical 
Orange vigilante organization. 

The regular police, the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (RUC), unlike the police 
in the rest of the United Kingdom, 
have been armed. The Special Pow- 
ers Act enables the Northern Irish gov- 
ernment to arrest and detain indefin- 
itely without trial persons suspected of 
"subversion." 

In response to the economic decline 
of Northern Ireland in recent years 
and the rising pressure for reforms from 
several quarters, an extremely virulent 
form of Orangism has arisen, similar 
in many respects to fascism. 


This movement, led by the funda- 
mentalist Protestant preacher Ian Pais- 
ley, has succeeded in mobilizing the 
Protestant petty-bourgeoisie which feels 
most threatened by the prospect of dem- 
ocratic reforms, as well as an impor- 
tant section of the Protestant working 
class. 

While the civil rights marchers gen- 
erally failed to achieve their aim of 
winning the Protestant working class, 
their impact on the Catholic popula- 
tion exceeded their expectations. 

The doubly oppressed poor Cath- 
ойс population saw the young social- 
ists of People's Democracy as coura- 
geous fighters for their rights, in con- 
trast to their traditional bourgeois lead- 
ers who had long since fitted into a 
position, in fact, of junior partners of 
the Unionist ascendency. The Catholic 
ghettos were aroused by the Paisley- 
ite attacks on the marchers. 

Massive clashes occurred as Paisley- 
ite mobs and police tried to stage po- 
groms to terrorize the ghettos into sub- 
mission. In January 1969 an attempt- 
ed pogrom spurred the Catholic work- 
ers in Derry City, the second largest 
city in Northern Ireland, to barricade 
off their ghetto, Bogside, for ten days 
and set up their own defense force. 

Another attempted pogrom in Derry 
City in August 1969 produced explo- 
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sions throughout Northern Ireland. The 
Catholic neighborhoods in Belfast and 
Derry City were barricaded off and 
an independent authority was estab- 
lished in these areas. The banned tri- 
color of the Irish republic flew over 
the ghettos. 

The revival of the Irish national strug- 
gle by this most oppressed section of 
the population produced a lightning 
radicalization in Eire. The Irish bour- 
geoisie, which capitulated to British im- 
perialism thirty years ago and has béen 
liquidating the achievements of the rev- 
olution ever since that time, was forced, 
temporarily, to assume a militant 
stance. 

The British government rushed in 
troops with a twofold objective — (1) 
to prevent any massacres of Catholics, 
which would have given it a black 
eye internationally and probably stirred 
a wave of revolutionary nationalism 
that would have swept away the neo- 
colonialist Eire regime; (2) and to back 
up the Unionist repressive forces which 
had shown their ineffectiveness in a 
number of areas. 

This revolutionary upsurge appears, 
at least in part, to have outdistanced 
People's Democracy. Although the so- 
cialist students played an honorable 
role in defending the ghettos, they pro- 
duced no program to further the self- 
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organization of the oppressed commu- 
nity. 

PD's strategy appears still based ex- 
clusively on uniting Protestant and Cath- 
ойс workers in a fight for higher wages 
and social benefits. Such a strategy, 
however, could be successful only if 
major concessions were extracted from 
the capitalists, showing the Protestant 
workers that they can gain more by 
uniting with their Catholic fellow work- 
ers than by holding on to their histor- 
ical privileges. With the British econ- 
omy as a whole in difficulty, it seems 
unlikely that the bosses can be forced 
to make such concessions. 

It is hard to see any other way for 
breaking down the caste system т 
Northern Ireland than organizing the 
nearly 40 percent Catholic minority to 
make it impossible for the Unionists to 
rule. This could open up the way for an 
all-Ireland socialist revolution that could 
offer real gains for all Irish workers. 

Thrown unexpectedly into the vortex 
of semi-civil war, the loosely organized 
Northern Irish young socialists face 
a severe test. Eilish McDermott, a PD 
representative to the convention of the 
National Association for Irish Justice 
(МАП), the American supporter group 
of the Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Association, which was held in New 
York November 7-9 gave the follow- 
ing interview to the Young Socialist. 
Her remarks may indicate the evolu- 
tion of the Northern Irish young social- 
ists since the the August explosions. 


УЗ: Have the barricades all been de- 
molished in Northern lreland? 


d: Well, the actual physical barricades 
have been demolished in Northern Ire- 
land, but there are still lots of barriers 
in people's minds, not least among them 
the barrier of mistrust between them- 
selves and the Unionist government. 
But I presume you were talking about 
barricades in the Falls Road and bar- 
ricades in the Bogside, and so far they 
have all been demolished. But the Ar- 
my are setting up their own barricades 
at night—the British Army, that is to 
say — and they are checking certain 
cars and car numbers as they go 
through. 


УЗ: What is the mood of the people т 
the ghettos in Northern Ireland? Do 
they feel that they are victorious, that 
Њеу have won a victory or are they 
exhausted by the long period of 
fension? | 
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d: They're scared, that's all. They're 
just scared. There's a sort of uneasy 
peace reigning, in Belfast at least. I 
don't live near Derry so I wouldn't 
know very much about it. But an un- 
easy peace reigns in Belfast. And one 
gets the impression from walking up 
these roads that they are just waiting 
for the next pogrom to arrive, waiting 
for some other malicious, insidious act 
on the part of the Unionist government. 

There is an atmosphere of the great- 
est mistrust. While the British troops 
are there #'5 not so bad, because at 
least the women and children can feel 
secure, even though they may not like 
their presence in ideological terms. But 
the British troops may be withdrawn 
after Christmas. In fact, this is quite 
a likely probability. And what will hap- 
pen on the Falls Road then is anybo- 
dy's guess. 


YS: Do the young civil rights activists 
in Northern lreland identify with the 
Czech students who resisted the Rus- 
sian occupation and the American stu- 
dents who are fighting against the war 
in Vietnam? 


d: Our moral support would indeed 
be voiced for these people in their strug- 
gles because we believe that injustice 
is the same the world over, that the 
oppressors and the oppressed suffer the 
same sort of problems. We would cer- 
tainly give our moral support, and if 
anybody happened to be in a posi- 
tion at any time to either actively help 
them or speak on their platform, it 
would not be against the People's De- 
mocracy ideology to do so. 


yS: Do you feel that any concrete 
achievements have come out of the 
rebellions in the North? 


d: Well, in order to assess whether any 
concrete achievements have come out of 
the disturbances in the North one first 
has to look at what the civil rights 
movement demanded and then see what 
it's got. 

First of all, it demanded "One man, 
one vote." "One man, one vote" has been 
promised, but the promises of the 
Unionist government are not very fa- 
mous for being kept. The next election 
has been put off almost indefinitely. 
We don't know when it will be. We 
are told that by that election we will 
have "One man, one vote" but we have 


absolutely no guarantee. Mr. Porter, 
the Minister of Home Affairs, and Mr. 
Chichester-Clark, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, are always talking 
about the legal guarantees onthe books, 
but this seems to be something which 
can be very easily revoked at any time. 

The second thing that we asked for 
was fair boundaries. There was a re- 
drawing of local government bound- 
aries because the boundaries were gerry- 
mandered to the extent that, for instance, 
in Fermanagh, where three-quarters of 
the population is Catholic, and one- 
quarter is Protestant, that out of 
the four seats the Unionists should 
have three and the Catholics only 
should have one. Тһе representa- 
tion was the complete reverse of 
what it should have been. There- 
fore, Mr. Faulkner [Minister of Есо- 
nomic Development and a representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian business class] 
went on TV to announce the re-draw- 
ing of local government boundaries. 
And lo and behold, when we see the 
local government boundaries, рег- 
haps they're more subtly drawn, but 
they are even worse, if anything, than 
the boundaries were before. So obvious- 
ly that particular demand has to be 
shoved out the window. 

We've asked for repeal of the Spe 
cial Powers Act. At present there are 
two members of the Civil Rights As- 
sociation Executive imprisoned under 
the Special Powers Act. Therefore, we've 
asked for free speech. Free speech is 
obviously very intimately connected 
with the Special Powers Act and we 
haven't got it either. 

The Hunt Report [by a commission 
of the British Parliament] on reform- 
ing the police and the Specials is per- 
haps the best omen that Northern Ire- 
land has received in recent times. Hunt 
has recommended that policemen 
change their uniforms from the dark 
bottle green that they wear to a bright- 
er blue to give them a sort of new 
image. He has also recommended that 
they be disarmed, although I believe 
at the moment they are carrying arms 
at night, especially those who are in 
the Falls Road or in other areas which 
they might consider dangerous, the 
areas which used to be behind the bar- 
ricades or the areas in the Bogside. 

Now, he has also recommended that 
the B Specials be disbanded and that 
a home guard of a thousand men be 
set up in their place. These men could 
well be the Specials again, just sort of 
transferred into a home guard. Wedon't 


know. We have learned to discover 
since October 1968 that we just cannot 
under апу circumstances trust the 
Unionist government. Unionists are not 
to be trusted. They're — well, I won't go 
on to say what they are, I'll just say 
they're not to be trusted. 


YS: What are the main points about the 
character of the struggle in Northern 
Ireland that you would like American 
socialists to understand? 


4: The main point that I would like 
American socialists to understand is 
what I was talking about at the con- 
ference of the NAIJ today, and that 
is that the new long-term policy of the 
People's Democracy is for a thirty-two 
county socialist workers and small 
farmers republic. We do not support 
this on emotional grounds. We abhor 
anybody who bases their politics on 
emotional grounds. We have tried to 
sort it out fairly clinically, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the only 
solution for Ireland at the moment is 
such a type of state. We base this deci- 
sion on three factors. 

The first is the Protestant backlash 
and the emergence of Orange fascism. 
This has shown us that the Orange 
fascist, apart from the sort of thing 
that he was, he now has teeth as well. 
Because Reverend Ian Paisley went to 
Stormont quite recently to protest 
against the Hunt report because he de- 
cided that it was a terrible shame that 
the Specials should be taken out of UI- 
ster when never there was such a fine 
body of men. And he was able to mus- 
ter at the drop of a hat 3,000 support- 
ers to take with him to lobby their MPs. 
Now this just shows you the terrible 
strength that he has. 

We think it to be very, very important 
that the people of the United States 
realize that Ireland is not an Ireland 
of one culture. There are two cultures 
in Ireland. There is the Irish culture, 
the old Irish culture, and there is what 
is, in a way, derisively called the "plant- 
er'S Stock." Those are the Scottish and 
English and Welsh who immigrated into 
Northern Ireland 300 or 400 years 
ago. And as far as I am concerned, 
and as far as the people in Northern 
Ireland are concerned, if you've been 
living in Ireland for 400 years, you're 
an lrishman. That's our first premise. 


Before I go on, I would just like to 


say that we want to try as far as pos- 
sible to convince the Protestant work- 


ing class that the Unionists are really 
trying to fool them. I mean in the 
Shankhill Road and the Falls Road, 
the two poorer ghettos of Belfast (the 
Falls is the Catholic, the Shankhill the 
Protestant), ninety-one percent of the 
houses have no water. They have no 
bath, they have no inside toilet, they 
have one cold tap, that's all, for may- 
be a large family. But the Protestant 
is afraid, he doesn't even want to give 
up his house without any water be- 
cause he thinks he's going to be sub- 
merged into an all-Ireland republic. He 
thinks that he's going to be right under 
the heavy fist of the Catholic Church. 
He thinks that he's going to be stand- 
ing behind the Catholic or behind any- 
body who's not on the Northern Ire- 
land dole queue. He thinks he's going 
to lose everything he has economically, 
and be discriminated against in a re- 
ligious fashion. 

Our campaign must be to work very 
steadily, very long—it will be a very 
tedious exercise— to endeavor by some 
means or another to persuade the Prot- 
estant working man that we are on 
his side. I know that we have been 
trying to do this since last October 
the 5th. But now we intend to do things 
like supporting strikes in factories which 
are primarily Protestant And going 
out into the Protestant areas— really 
having a sort of "pilgrimage campaign," 
if you like. Because the issue is so 
important that the whole future of Ire- 
land, and England, and perhaps even 
some repercussions in America as well, 
depend on it. 

Now very briefly I'll go over the 
other two factors which make us be- 
lieve that a socialist workers republic 
is the only answer. 

The first one is that at present there 
are eight and a half thousand troops 
in Northern Ireland. Now the popula- 
tion of Northern Ireland, by the way, 
is one and a half million people, which 
is six times less than it is in New York. 
That's all the people there are that 
are fighting. But we feel that in the 
beginning the British troops served to 
defuse the situation. They had some 
kind of placating effect on people. But 
we think that we must make people 
aware that these men, fine though they 
are, and protective though they have 
been to the people in the ghetto areas, 
are just earning their living, they are 
taking their orders, and they'll smile 
at you one day and they'll shoot you 
the next. 

And apart from that, neither do we 


support the overtones of British impe- 
rialism which this brings. You know, 
Britain did exactly the same thing as 
she's doing in Northern Ireland in Ken- 
ya, and in Malaya, and in Malta. And 
General Freeland himself, the officer 
commanding all the troops in North- 
ern Ireland, was in one of those coun- 
tries. We want no further truck with 
British imperialism. It's got nothing 
to do with us, it's never done the peo- 
ple of Ireland, North or South, any 
good in all the fifty years that we have 
been connected to England. 

And the third point is that we must 
be able to rely on some kind of support 
from the South should another pogrom 
arrive, should there be more destruc- 
tion on the Falls and on the Shankhill, 
what there's left of it. We must be able 
to rely on support from the South. 
But by support from the South, we 
don't mean the Prime Minister of Eire's 
army walking up to the border and 
walking down again because we think 
that he only serves to inflame the Prot- 
estant population and even the mod- 
erate Protestant will become a Paisley- 
ite out of sheer fear. The Protestant 
man in Ireland is not bad, he's not 
malicious, he's afraid. Because the 
Unionist Party has gypped him and 
fooled him into believing that he has 
some kind of higher echelon in life 
than his Catholic neighbor. It's totally 
untrue. Well, perhaps there is a grain 
of truth in it, but you know it's not 
worth that kind of sectarian class con- 
flict. 

So we feel that the only time that in- 
tervention from the South can now be 
successful is when that intervention is 
coming with the intention of forming 
a socialist Irish workers and small 
farmers republic. We must be prepared 
for that. We must form links in the 
South. We must also bring home to 
the South the nature of their economic 
imperialism. We must say to them: 
"Forget about British goods. Forget 
about American goods. Stop draining 
your money out of your country. Stop 
giving it away to line the pockets of | 
Swiss bankers and German industrial- 
ists. This is no good. We don't want 
it." 

We feel, therefore, that the nature of 
the campaign from now on will be one 
of a sort of humdrum work. It will 
be tedious, it will be tiring. But if any- 
thing like the results we hope for were 
to come out of it in the end, I think 


it would be well worth а 3 
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Two views 
of the YSA 
Convention 


Over the past several years it has 
been customary to run a photo spread 
along with an article on Young Socialist 
Conventions in the pages of the YS. By 
now most readers of the YS have read 
about the December convention which 
received national press and television 
coverage. So, in this last issue of the 
YS, we decided to approach our cov- 
erage of the convention a little different- 
ly. 

In addition to the reporters for the 
Militant, representatives from three ma- 
jor components of the movement press 
covered the convention. After the con- 
vention the reporter from the Guardian 
and one from Liberation News Service 
decided to join the YSA. The reporter 
from the Daily World, the Communist 
Party organ, was evidently notconvinced. 


We thought it would be interesting to 
our readers to have these two new 
YSAers write accounts of the convention 
and the impact it had on them. 


Nick Gruenberg was in SDS at Columbia 
in 1967. Later he was on the steering com- 
mittee of the Berkeley SDS chapter. For 
the past year he has been on the national 
staff of LNS. 


Randy Furst is a staff reporter for the 
Guardian, the national movement news- 
weekly. Не has covered the student 
movement, SDS, the СІ movement and 
the antiwar movement for the Guardian 
for the last two and a half years. Active 
in the antiwar movement for some six 
years, Furst worked in Mississippi in 1964 
and was a member of SDS. He is cur- 
rently an elected member of the 
Guardian's five member coordinating 
committee. 
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The full flowering of Weatherman 
forced me to develop a coherent critique 
of the New Left. Weatherman, as the 
logical conclusion of the development 
of the New Left, represents the direction 
of the New Left in the last few years in 
its full purity. I had to reconsider many 
tendencies of the New Left which I had 
previously only criticized in token fash- 
ion: the fetish of illegality, the fear of 
alliances, the desire to be "pure" revolu- 
tionaries, the overwhelming tendency 
for our development to be molded by 
our own subjectivism and not by an 
understanding of reality. Weatherman's 
turn to lunacy also made it clear that 
the largest organizational form of the 
New Left, SDS, could not survive. The 
balkanization of the New Left added a 
disastrous organizational crisis to its 
ongoing political problems. 

АП fall these and other issues were 
bouncing around in my mind. I board- 
ed the bus to Minneapolis for the YSA 
Convention in basic agreement with 
YSA; if I had not been sent by LNS to 
cover the convention, I would have 
found another way to get there. 

The convention impressed me, but I 
tried to remain aloof because I did not 
want to make a political decision 
through social pressure or being swept 
off my feet by one meeting. At LNS, we 
have a tendency to ride people who 
come back from a group's convention 
strongly sympathetic, as often happens. 
I knew if I came back starry-eyed, no 
one would take me or YSA seriously. I 
decided to join YSA, but felt I should 


talk about it with the LNS collective 
before taking action; this put me in an 
awkward position at the convention 
whenever а YSAer tried to recruit me, 
especially when it was an old friend. 

I had gone to the convention almost 
convinced to join the YSA, but I 
watched for things that might change 
my mind. Very few things surprised me, 
however, although I was impressed by 
the dedication and professionalism with 
which the convention was carried out. 

The convention was unlike any other 
national meeting I have been to. It had 
an air of purposefulness which has been 
lacking from any SDS meeting I have 
ever seen. 

The convention made me realize more 
fully than I had previously that YSA 
is the backbone of the mass movement 
for immediate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. I had known for a long time that 
the YSA and the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty provide the primary organizational 
thrust for the mass antiwar movement, 
but this had not played an active role 
in my political thinking, probably be- 
cause I used to be opposed to mass 
marches. 

The only real surprise for me at the 
convention was the membership. I had 
carried an image of the typical YSAer 
as blond, lutheran and very straight. 
What I found was an incredible hetero- 


THIRD WORLD PANEL: Tony DeLeon, Chi- 
cago, is at the microphone; in the fore- 
ground is Antonio Rios, Berkeley. 


geneity in the membership: straight, 
hip; white, third world; an age range 
from 17 to late twenties. The change in 
membership was most dramatically re- 
vealed in the evening parties. No longer 
the dull, dry movement affairs of yore, 
these were pretty lively parties. 

On the whole, the convention was 


very educational, but it was not critical 
in my decision to join the YSA. What 
made me a YSAer was watching the 
YSA put its theory into practice during 
the many years I spent in the school of 
the New Left, learning from the New 
Left's mistakes. 


2. Randy Furst 


In contrast to the vacuous rhetoric 
and arrogant sloganeering that has 
marked the proceedings of the SDS and 
Progressive Labor conventions in the 
past, the December convention of the 
Young Socialist Alliance stood out in 
sharp relief. These Young Socialists, 
who called themselves Marxist- Lenin- 
ists, were mapping out a program that 
was both reasonable and radical. Lis- 
tening to the debate, conducting a score 
of interviews, it was difficult to come 
away with any other impression than 
that these people were serious and com- 
mitted revolutionaries. 

As a staff reporter for the Guardian, 
I had written a number of articles in the 
past that were anti- Trotskyist, some ex- 
plicitly, some implicitly. In large part 
however, I did not cover the YSA at all, 
having been persuaded that it was an 
irrelevant, static, old left organization. 

The convention was living proof that 
such was not the case, that in fact the 


YSA was neither irrelevant nor static, 
but rather the most significant revolu- 
tionary tendency on the radical left. 

During the course of four intensive 
days of discussions, YSAers outlined 
their theory and program for youth, 
the campus, the Black community, 
women's liberation and the antiwar 
movement. There was a patience and 
confidence in the way YSAers described 
the prospects for a working class up- 
surge in the United States. "There are 
no shortcuts to making a revolution," 
one YSA activist explained to me dur- 
ing one of the discussions. 

It is interesting —to say the least — to 
realize that the YSA is the only youth 
organization on the left with a concrete 
rational program for the campus. SDS, 
for example, never managed to put one 
together, although perhaps more than 
100,000 members flowed through the 
organization's local chapters during the 
latter half of the 1960s. Whereas much 
of SDS tended to reject the campus, 
especially during its final year of exis- 
tence, YSAers at the convention spoke 
of vast opportunities to build the stu- 
dent movement. Far from belittling the 
campus as an arena for radical change, 
YSAers had sketched out an elaborate 
non-sectarian program for mass cam- 
paigns against ROTC, in support of 
Black student demands, and against 
military recruitment. The convention 
debate was hardly armchair polemiciz- 
ing. Much of the discussion drew upon 
YSAers' experience in organizing stu- 
dent struggles over the past year. 

The war in Vietnam and the perspec- 
tive of mobilizing mass demonstrations 
for immediate withdrawal was a central 
theme of the convention. As might be 
expected from an organization that has 
actively built broad based antiwar dem- 
onstrations since 1966, the YSA dele- 
gates threw their full support behind the 
building of mass actions this spring. 

In the course of several discussions — 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION PANEL: Participants are, left to right, Tobah Leah Singer, 


and arguments— with YSA leaders, I 
laid out some of the patent new left 
charges invariably levelled against 
mass demonstrations. As one who has 
marched against the war for years, the 
YSA's position on antiwar demonstra- 
tions had always seemed liberal to me. 
The responses from the Trotskyists 
were clear and precise. Mass actions to 
bring all the troops home now, Dick 
Roberts of the Militant staff explained, 
are crucial to defending the Vietnamese 
revolution and our job as revolution- 
aries is to support that revolution by 
mobilizing masses of Americans to 
march in the street against the war. 
What about building an anti-imperialist 
organization? Said Roberts: The YSA 
is an anti-imperialist organization. 


The unifying theory that underlies 
Trotskyism is the perspective of world 
socialist revolution. On the one hand, 
YSAers explained, they support nation- 
al liberation struggles, unconditionally. 
On the other hand, Trotskyists totally 
reject the theory offered by Joseph Sta- 
lin that socialism can be built in one 
country. At the convention, YSAers de- 
tailed the failures of the Soviet revolu- 
tion, despite the state's abolition of cap- 
italism. 

Sometime ago, before I joined YSA, 
I was talking with a Trotskyist, when 
the conversation momentarily lulled. 

"Have you read Lenin's What is to be 
Done? " he asked. 

"Yes," I said. 

"We're doing it." 

At the time I shrugged off the remark. 
Since then, I have found the man was 
right. Trotskyists are doing what must 
be done in this country. I urge you to 
join in that task of building a Marxist- 
Leninist organization by joining the 
YSA. Without reservation, I can firmly 
say that the Young Socialist Alliance is 
the leading revolutionary tendency in 
the United States today. 


Boston; Kipp Dawson, New York; Ruth Getts, DeKalb; Ruthann Miller, New 
York, Diane Feeley, San Francisco; and Jaqueline Rice, Detroit. 
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Vincent Raymond Dunne 
1889 - 1970 


Vincent Raymond Dunne, one of the founding leaders of the American 
Communist and Trotskyist movements, died in Minneapolis February 
17. He devoted more than 65 of his 80 years of life to the class 
struggle, following a career that embodied the development of the 
revolutionary trend in American radicalism. He was an organizer 
and leader in the IWW, a founder of the American Communist Party 
and then of the American Left Opposition and finally of the Socialist 
Workers Party. During the last years of his life, he helped to educate 
and inspire the radicalizing young people who entered the ranks 
of the YSA, and he in turn was inspired by the growth and devel- 
opment of the revolutionary socialist youth organization. He followed 
the activities of the YSA closely right up to the last moments of his 
life. The day before he died he had responded with enthusiasm and 
confidence in the future to a report of the YSA's leading role at the 
National Student Antiwar Conference of the SMC in Cleveland. He 
is shown here receiving a standing ovation from the YSAers at the 
Young Socialist National Convention in December during a special 
program commemorating the 1934 general truck drivers' strikes of 
which he was a central leader. Ray's warm and considerate person- 
ality was marked by a genuine modesty which made him resist the 
special attention comrades wanted to give him to demonstrate their 
admiration and affection. Last spring, the YSAers and SWPers in Minne- 
apolis managed to convince him to allow a joint celebration of May 
Day and his 80th birthday because such an affair could benefit the 
movement. One of the speakers, Marvel Scholl, expressed the feelings 
of everyone present on that occasion when she told Ray from the 
podium, "We are all so happy to have this opportunity while you 
are still with us to show you how much your comrades love you." 
All of us did love him, and, like the thousands who join today and 
the thousands more who will join tomorrow, we will be moved by 
the memory of his example to increase our dedication to the goal 
for which he fought so well and with so much integrity during his 
entire life, the emancipation of humanity from class rule. 
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The American Road to Socialism: 
A LETTER AND A REPLY 


November 22, 1969 
Young Socialist, 


First of all, I got the November issue 
of your magazine in Washington on 
November 15. I read your magazine 
carefully and would like to ask you 
a couple of questions. 

1. You say there must be a revolu- 
tion in America. When would this rev- 
olution take place? Right now in the 
masses (here is not enough discontent 
for a revolution. What do you think 
of the factions at Washington which 
provoked violence? (I'm not sure pro- 
voked is the right word, though.) Do 


you think their skipping a couple of 


steps of the theory of revolution helped 
the revolution or harmed it? 
2. I am nonviolent. Would you go 


right into the violent confrontations of 


revolution, or would you use propagan- 
da at first to get your message across 
to the people to make them sympathize 
with you, rather than go ahead with 
your violent confrontations now and 
cause alienation? 

3. Do you think a revolution can 
come through the system, by socialist 
candidates who might become elected 
in the future? 

I think the YSA is the only serious 
revolutionary group now. I agree with 
the ends, but am not sure about your 
means. Please explain. I would like 
some more information. Thank you. 


Dean Springer 
New Jersey 


January, 1970 


Dear Dean, 
Your letter very clearly poses some 
of the questions of ends and means 


that are basic to a revolutionary ap- 
proach to politics. 


Revolutionary socialists in the YSA 
believe a massive majority of the people 
will be required to successfuly trans- 
form the social system, abolish capital- 
ism and establish the foundation for so- 
cialism. You are obviously correct in 
observing that today a majority of the 
people in this country does not favor a 
revolution. At the same time, however, 
most people are not content. They want 
things that they will not be able to have 
until capitalism has been destroyed. In 
fact, many people will not have things 
they need, which ought to be the right 
of every human being, until capitalism 
has been destroyed. Today they do not 
yet see that it will take a revolution to 
get the things they want and need. They 
do not understand yet that capitalism 
is responsible for the frustration and 
misery of going without things they 
need and desire. By helping to lead and 
organize struggles for these things, rev- 
olutionary socialists are able to speed 
up the rate at which people realize the 
need for a fundamental change. These 
struggles also serve to demonstrate to 
working people their own strength and 
ability as a class, giving them the nec- 
essary confidence to bid for political 
power against the capitalists. 


There are many examples of these 
kinds of things—that people want and 
need and have a right to, but cannot 
get under capitalist rule. Workers want 
to maintain and continue to improve 
their standard of living. They want to 
escape being treated like objects by huge 
bureaucracies on and off the job. People 
want nutritious food and decent hous- 
ing, adequate medical care, clean air 
and water, safe, accessible and efficient 


transportation, the opportunity for edu- 
cation and the chance to develop their 
talents and abilities. Women want to be 
able to act and be recognized as human 
beings and not as fixtures in men's 
households and servants to children. 
Students want to play a role in deter- 
mining the course of their own educa- 
tion. Third World people want control 
of schools, police and other institutions 
in their communities. 

People do not want to have to pay 
for, fight and die in and suffer the other 
hardships imposed by war. In particu- 
lar, most Americans want to see an end 
to the war in Vietnam. One of the best 
concrete and current examples of the 
majority of people wanting something 
that contradicts the needs of the capi- 
talist system is the massive opposition 
to the Vietnam war. 

The role of revolutionary socialists in 
organizing that opposition into action, 
furthering its reach, sharpening itsfocus 
and making tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans more conscious of the basic con- 
tradiction behind the war offers a living 
example of the kind of strategy and tac- 
tics we advocate in the struggle to re- 
place capitalism with socialism. 

The war in Vietnam is an integral 
part of the strategy of the U.S. ruling 
class for world domination. The impe- 
rialists who run this country need to 
keep control of underdeveloped areas 
like Southeast Asia (and keep them 
underdeveloped) so that they can serve 
as sources of raw material and cheap 
labor and as markets for commodities 
and capital investment. Revolutions like 
those in China and Cuba have torn 
away important areas from the orbit 
of such exploitation and serve as exam- 
ples to other peoples fighting to improve 
their own condition. A Vietnamese vic- 
tory would be a major defeat for the 
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capitalists, both because it would inspire 
other Third World peoples and because 
Vietnam occupies a strategic position in 
Southeast Asia, one of the richest areas 
of opportunity for imperialist exploita- 
tion. 

The class Struggle is a worldwide 
struggle, and at this moment the war 
in Vietnam is the main arena of contest 
between the forces fighting for socialism 
and the forces fighting to protect capi- 
talism. It is the duty of revolutionary 
Socialists in every country to make the 
defense of the Vietnamese revolution the 
central axis of their battle against their 
Own ruling class. Nowhere is this more 
true than here in the United States, 
something the YSA has recognized ever 
since the escalation of U. S. aggression 
thrust Vietnam to the center of the world 
struggle in the middle of the 1960s. 

The approach of the YSA from the 
very beginning of the antiwar move- 
ment has been to aim at building mass 
actions like the one in Washington No- 
vember 15. These mass demonstrations 
_ аге а concrete expression of indepen- 
dent political opposition to the capitalist 
&overnment, opposition outside the con- 
trol of the two capitalist political parties, 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 
The YSA has sought in the past and 
continues to fight today to maintain the 
independence of this kind of opposition 
by participating in and being the best 
builders of antiwar coalitions based on 
mass action which allow the participa- 
поп of everyone who wants to build 
such actions. 

We do not agree with the factions who 
organized the separate demonstrations 
at the Justice Department and Labor 
Department in Washington on the 15th. 
(I agree that "provoke" is not the best 
word — these factions did not provoke 
violence, but organized their actions in 
a way that gave the COps an "excuse" 
to attack them.) The government in a 
capitalist society is the agent of the 
ruling class, but in order to rule effec- 
tively on behalf of such a tiny minority, 
it needs to make the overwhelming ma- 
jority believe that it is really the instru- 
ment of the popular will. Because the 
&overnment needs to keep people believ- 
ing this, it has to be careful about how 
it uses violence. If it is Obvious to most 
people that the government is violently 
attacking people just because their ideas 
or actions challenge the special interests 
and privileges of a tiny few, the people 
wil begin to lose their illusions about 
the democratic nature of the govern- 
ment. The ruling class and politicians 
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know this. Therefore, when they want to 
use force and violence against a group 
or a movement, they look for a way to 
do so without making it clear that this 
is what they are doing. 


I said before that the factions who 
demonstrated at the Labor and Justice 
Departments Save the cops an "excuse" 
to attack them. The cops don't need 
much of an excuse; all they need is a 
situation where it is unclear to most 
people that the source of violence is the 
Bovernment and the cops, where it is 
possible for most people to think the 
demonstrators may have been the ones 
responsible. The surest Way to minimize 
the likelihood of a police attack on a 
demonstration, and to insure that such 
an attack will be clearly seen by every- 
one for what it is if it does take place, 
is to build the demonstration as big 
as possible; by the same token, part of 
building a demonstration is making it 
crystal clear that you are not looking 
for a violent physical confrontation be- 
cause many people who would other- 
wise participate will stay away if they 
expect there to be violence. The largest 
possible demonstration is also the best 
political confrontation. Such a demon- 
Stration puts real pressure on the ruling 
class. It is impossible for them to attack 
with force a demonstration of a million 
people without destroying illusions they 
desperately want to preserve, but the 
demonstration itself goes a long way 
toward puncturing illusions in the dem- 
Ocratic nature of the system when it is 
large enough to indicate a majority of 
the people's Opposition to a policy the 
sovernment continues to pursue. The 
groups and individuals who organized 
the smaller actions in Washington fail 
to grasp the significance of mass action, 
what it means to mobilize millions; they 
think they can accomplish more with a 
dedicated handful. And while the vio- 
lence of the cops is not their fault, many 
of them mistakenly believe that such 
violence will destroy illusions and teach 
people about the nature of the state — in 
fact, the opposite is the case. Your own 
characterization of their approach as 
"Skipping a couple of steps" is signifi- 
cant because that is precisely what they 
are trying to do. However, the reality 
is that there are no short-cuts around 
the building of a genuinely mass move- 
ment, and for this reason we see tactics 
which ignore this reality as harmful, 
both to the antiwar struggle and to the 
struggle for socialism. 

For revolutionary Socialists, nonvio- 
lence is not a principle. The question of 


using physical force for self-defense 
against attack by the ruling class is a 
tactical one, determined by the relation- 
Ship of forces in both the immediate sit- 
uation and in an over.all (or nation- 
wide) sense at any given time. We favor 
the right of armed self defense, but we 
consider other factors in deciding wheth- 
ег or not to exercise that right in particu- 
lar circumstances, such as whether ex- 
ercising it will mean getting wiped out 
by superior forces or not. The most 
important aspect of defense, whether it 
is armed or not, is its political aspect, 
aimed at mobilizing massive Support 
for the policy adopted. 

We believe election campaigns to be 
an extremely useful tool for reaching 
large audiences with socialist ideas, and 
we actively support the candidates of 
the Socialist Workers Party when they 
run for office, as many are doing all 
over the country this year. We under- 
stand that the capitalist state is the agent 
of the ruling class, as I said before. So- 
cialism will never be achieved through 
the election of socialist candidates be- 
cause the capitalists will not allow this 
to happen and because the capitalist 
state machinery is designed for rule by 
the capitalist minority and a workers' 
government will require a different kind 
of state. But we also know that most 
people today still believe in the ciections. 
Therefore, it is important forrevolution- 
ary socialists to show people they are 
serious about their opposition to capi- 
talist rule by challenging the capitalists 
politically at the polls, as well as in 
mass actions in the streets. It is only 
by breaking masses of people away 
from the two capitalist parties that so- 
cialists can expect to expose to them 
the fraudulence of the capitalists' claim 
to be democratic. For this reason, the 
YSA not only Supports Socialist Work- 
ers Party candidates, but we call for the 
formation of mass independent political 
parties to fight for the interests of Op- 
pressed groups in the society, such as 
a Black Party and a labor party based 
on the trade unions. 

I hope I have helped clear up some 
Of the questions you had about the 
means we advocate to achieve our ends, 
and I look forward to having you join 
the YSA and help us fight for man- 
kind's survival, the struggle for social- 
ism. 


Fraternally, 
Carl Frank 
Young Socialist Editorial Board 


Marxism and Art 


IN THE FIRST YEARS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, THE ARTIST ENJOYED FREEDOM OF EX- 
PRESSION. AN EXAMPLE OF THE ART PRODUCED IN THIS PERIOD IS VLADIMIR TATLIN'S 
1919 WOODEN MODEL FOR A GLASS AND IRON MONUMENT TO THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL. 


The American left has not yet suc- 
ceeded in developing a clear, consistent 
and scientifically Marxist approach to 
the analysis of cultural and artistic 
phenomena in the epoch of imperialism. 
While Europeans can point to the works 
of Lucien Goldmann and Georg Lukacs 
as significant contributions to Marxist 
esthetics, ^ America has produced no 
thinker — or method — of equal stature. 
Undoubtedly, this is partly due to the 
inherent antagonism between capitalist 
ideology and dialectical materialist 
thought, and the difficult task of oper- 
ating here in the imperialist center of 
the world: the full force of the bour- 
geois media and educational system 
serves to systematically distort and sup- 
press developments in Marxist theory. 
In addition, the Cold War defection of 
the intellectual left and the widespread 
confusion of Stalinist conceptions of 
"Socialist Realism" with the Marxist ap- 
proach to art and literature have had 
serious disorienting effects. 

As the youth radicalization has spread 
across the United States, and thousands 
of high schoolers, college students and 
young workers have begun to consider 
themselves Marxists and revolutionary 
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socialists, there has been an increasing 
desire to apply revolutionary thought 
to literature, art and film as well as 
to politics. Unfortunately, despite the 
fast pace of the radicalization itself, 
there is no short cut to the development 
of a Marxist method of cultural anal- 
ysis, just as there is no short cut to 
building the revolutionary movement. 
Both tasks demand serious historical 
study. Lack of such a study can re- 
sult in serious deviation from Marxism, 
including reversion to Stalinist ideas. 
This has already been appearing in the 
radical press, especially in regard to 
such matters as "proletarian culture," 
the ability of "counterrevolutionary art" 
to precipitate the rebirth of capitalism 
in Mao's China, and the notion that 
any commercially successful art accepted 
by bourgeois critics is automatically 
suspect. 


The problem of developing Marxist 
esthetics is further complicated by the 
lack of a truly socialist society where 
such a complex and demanding dis- 
cipline can be cultivated socially and 
educationally. It is not surprising that 
the newly radicalizing students are hav- 
ing difficulty in assimilating and under- 
standing the historical roots and the- 
oretical basis for the Marxist analysis 
of culture. The problems are many: 
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How is it possible that Marx's favor- 
ite writers included the monarchist Bal- 
zac, and Shakespeare, with his obvious 
bias against the lower classes? What 
is the relationship between a writer's 
politics and the quality of his writing? 
What role do economic forces play in 
a work of art? 

Literature and art are part of the 
ideal superstructure. They are only in- 
directly related, or ultimately related, 
to the social relations among men, which 
in turn are derived from the economic 
mode of producing a social system's 
material goods. However, social cre- 
ations existing in the superstructure are 
often potent enough to react upon the 
base, especially in the case of scientific 
discoveries. 

In 1894, Engels wrote, "Political, 
juridical, philosophical, religious, lit- 
erary, artistic, etc., development is based 
on economic development. But all these 
react upon one another and also upon 
the economic base. It is not that the 
economic position is the cause and alone 
active, while everything else has only 
a passive effect. There is, rather, inter- 
action on the basis of economic neces- 
sity, which ultimately always asserts 
itself." 


As in the Marxist notion of human 
freedom, it is a kind of conditioning 
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ART IN THE SERVICE OF THE BUREAUCRACY: THE STALINIST SCHOOL OF 
FALSIFICATION OF HISTORY IS ILLUSTRATED IN LENIN'S ARRIVAL AT PETRO- 
GRAD, 1917, PAINTED IN 1937 BY V. SEROV. NOTICE THE FIGURE WITH 
LIGHT MYSTERIOUSLY EMINATING FROM HIS FACE, STANDING BEHIND 
LENIN. IT 15 STALIN, WHO HAD NOT BEEN PRESENT. “SOCIALIST REALISM” 
WAS CAPABLE OF PRODUCING SUCH TAWDRY WORKS AS STALIN, MOLOTOV 
AND CHILDREN BY EFANOV, 1947. THE TRADITION IS CONTINUED IN CHAIR- 
MAN MAO AMONG THE MASSES BY AOU YI-MIN, CHOUCING-CHAO AND 


TENG SHU. 


or limiting of possibilities rather than 
a strict determinism that defines the 
nature of art. 

"Men make their history themselves," 
Engels wrote, "only in given surround- 
ings which condition it and on the basis 
of actual relations already existing, 
among which the economic relations, 
however much they may be influenced 
by the other political and ideological 
ones, are still ultimately the decisive 
ones, forming the red thread which runs 
through them and alone leads to under- 
standing." 

There are certain things art can not 
be—the most important impossibility 
is being unrelated to social and phys- 
ical realities. 


To the Marxist the notion of "art for 
art's sake" is not only incorrect, it is 
absurd! Man is a product of the diverse 
elements interacting in his environment, 
including his own knowledge of history; 
and art is a product of man both at 
odds and in communion with his en- 
vironment, but never oblivious or apart 
from it. 

The second distinguishing character- 
istic of the Marxist method is the real- 
ization that art is "time-conditioned" — 
it has served various functions through- 
out history. Some of these functions 
are transient. Others are enduring; they 
are inherent in the act of artistic cre- 
ation. Each of these two aspects con- 
tains a host of multiplicities within it- 
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self. In the Necessity of Art, Austrian 
Marxist critic Ernst Fischer writes, "The 
raison d'etre of art never stays entirely 
the same. The function of art in a class 
society at war within itself differs in 
many respects from its original func- 
tion. But nevertheless, there is some- 
thing in art that expresses an unchang- 
ing truth." 


Because art appears in the context 
of class relations, art in itself can never 
precipitate a change in class relations — 
which is a profoundly economic strug- 
gle. Moreover, it is unrealistic to expect 
a thoroughly revolutionary new form 
of art— or attitudes toward art—in a 
country like Cuba where the class struc- 
ture is still in transition. The whole 
concept of "proletarian culture" as an 
intentional art form is simply unMarx- 
ist. As Trotsky wrote, "Itisfundamental- 
ly incorrect to contrast bourgeois cul- 
ture and bourgeois art with proletarian 
culture and proletarian art. The latter 
will never exist because the proletarian 
regime is temporary and transient. The 
historical significance and moral gran- 
deur of the proletarian revolution con- 
sists in the fact that it is laying the 
foundations of a culture which is above 
classes and which will be the first cul- 
ture that is truly human." 

It is necessary to have not only real- 
istic expectations for art in a revolu- 
tionary society, but also an understand- 
ing that conservative or even politically 


reactionary art is not in itselfnecessarily 
esthetically invalid or even a danger to 
the revolutionary movement. What is 
important is the context in which the 


art appears. If an artistic movement 
is the expression of, or a rallying point 
for a potentially dangerous counterrevo- 
lutionary grouping, then denunciation 
or suppression is a political necessity, 
not an esthetic judgment. As Trotsky 
pointed out, since revolutionaries would 
not hesitate to destroy a museum or 
work of art if this became a military 
necessity in the struggle for world so- 
cialism, revolutionaries would not hes- 
itate to suppress a work of literature 
if it similarly constituted a dangerous 
threat. 

The Marxist approach to cultural 
analysis and appreciation must not be 
confused with directly political tasks 
such as propaganda. Literature and 
art can provide great insights into the 
development of history and human con- 
sciousness, regardless of the creator's 
class origin or personal politics. Georg 
Lukacs, the Hungarian Marxist, pro- 
poses that art is an explorer of social 
realities, and a great work of art is 
one which poses questions that truly 
speak for the age. This kind of ap- 
proach— as opposed to crude notions 
of a "socialist art" —is part of the true 
tradition and scientific method of Marx- 
ism. 


"While there is something uncomfortable about the dissimilarity of 
the articles included, they all relate to one or another aspect of the 
class struggle since October." 


Сиена ВИРА A SORT А ИВЕ | 


50 YEARS OF WORLD REV- 
OLUTION, Edited by Ernest 
Mandel Merit, New York, 
1968. $7.95 cloth. $2.45 paper. 
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The socialist revolution ceased to be 
only an idea in 1917 when the Russian 
workers led by the Bolsheviks proved 
that capitalism could be overthrown 
and ushered in a new stage of human 
history. In celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of that momentous turn- 
ing point, Merit Publishers issued a 
collection of fifteen essays, edited and 
with an introduction by Ernest Mandel, 
Fifty Years of World Revolution, 191 7- 
1967: An International Symposium. 

The book is an enigma, both from 
the reader's and the reviewer's stand- 
point; the main element unifying the 
different contributions is that they are 
bound together under a single cover. 
Most of the articles are excellent, but 
they are strikingly disparate in scope 
and subject. There is also a broad 
range in form and style from more 
scholarly, extensively footnoted articles 
to more journalistic pieces without a 
single footnote. 

Perhaps this diversity or variety is 
an asset and not a drawback, but it 
makes the task of regarding the book 
as a whole somewhat difficult. Some 
of the essays deal with particular strug- 
gles, such as Georg Jungclas' treat- 
ment of the rise of German fascism 
or Nahuel Moreno's examination of 
the Chinese and Indochinese revolu- 
tions; some deal with one aspect of a 
particular struggle, such as Georg Breit- 
man's article on the national question 
and the black liberation struggle in 


the 0. S.; some treat slightly broader 
topics, such as Sitaram B.  Kolpe's 
piece on the Third World and the myth 
of a neutral bloc or Ross Dowson's 
contribution on the rise and decline 
of the Comintern; others are devoted 
to even more general ideas or prin- 
ciples, such as Joseph Hansen's "Is 
Marxism-Leninism Obsolete?" or Pierre 
Frank's "Necessity and Objective Roots 
of Proletarian Internationalism." 
However, while there is something un- 
comfortable about the dissimilarity of 
the articles included, one can justify 


· the placing of any of them under the 


collection's title, since they all do relate 
to one or another aspect of the class 
struggle during the fifty years follow- 
ing October. The divergence would un- 
doubtedly be far less bothersome if it 
were not for another kind of uneveness 
which manifests itself most boldly in 
Moreno's article, but which also appears 
in "The Cuban Revolution and Its Les- 
sons" by Hugo Gonzalez Moscoso. 

Moreno introduces his own peculiar 
view of the Third Chinese Revolution 
and its "class dynamic" According 
to Moreno, capitalism had created a 
giant reserve army of uprooted peas- 
ants which could not realize its po- 
tential because of the lack of industrial 
development. These peasants, he says, 
should be defined according to their 
dynamic and not their past. "They are 
potential workers who become a ve 
hicle of socialist revolution. Thus a 
historical leap occurred. 

"Instead of going through the phases 
traversed by their brothers in the West— 
from landless peasants to workers 'in 
themselves! in manufacturing and the 
factories to workers 'for themselves' in 
the trade unions or workers' parties — 


they skipped over the stage of being 
factory workers 'in themselves'. . . ." 

In addition to these innovations about 
poor peasants being potential workers 
and leapfrogging into another social 
class, Moreno offers his unique view 
of the Chinese regime as a Bonapart- 
ist dictatorship, one that "was revolu- 
tionary, however, not counterrevolution- 
ary like the Stalinist опе." Moreno's 
is the only article dealing directly with 
the major phenomenon of the Third 
Chinese Revolution, and, as such, makes 
the collection weak on this important 
subject. 7 

While the weaknesses of Moscoso's 
article are not so severe, they also serve 
to detract from the collection as a whole, 
since his is the only article dealing di- 
rectly with the Cuban Revolution. In 
drawing the lessons from the Cuban ex- 
perience, Moscoso says, "In the prevail- 
ing conditions in Latin America, the re- 
sults achieved by the guerrillas in Cuba 
can be realized in any country. There- 
fore, I say that guerrilla warfare is in- 
controvertibly the road revolutionaries 
must take to liberate their peoples from 
capitalist and imperialist exploitation." 

Moscoso then goes on to nod to the 
need for mass mobilizations and a revo- 
lutionary party, affirming that it would 
be a mistake for the guerrillas "to isolate 
themselves from the urban masses." No 
sooner has he finished stating that — 
which is not too powerfully convincing 
in the first place, tacked on as it is to 
the tail end of his glorification of guer- 
rilla struggle—than he goes on in his 
discussion of the role of a revolutionary 
party to state that the Cuban experience 
"can be repeated in any country where 
the workers and Communist parties 
prove unable to take the leadership of 


__——— By Lee Smith 
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ће masses . . . It is elementary that if 
a Marxist party does not play its histor- 
ical role, new political forces will move 
into its place. To think otherwise would 
be to fall into mechanical determinism 
or Messianism." 

Quite the opposite, to think that alter- 
native leadership will develop in the 
case of bureaucratized workers' parties 
the way air rushes in to fill a vacuum 
would be to fall into a mechanical de- 
terminism. To think otherwise, that it 
is a crucial, demanding and drawn- 
out task to construct an alternative lead- 
ership would be, not Messianism, but 
Leninism! 

Moscoso is right in calling attention 
to the fact that in Cuba the Rebel Army 
substituted itself for the party, but he 
leaps to generalizations from that ex- 
perience with too much haste. The main 
mistake the Cubans themselves have 
made in attempting to extend their revo- 
lution to the rest of the continent is over- 
reliance on the tactic of guerrilla war- 
fare as a panacea and underestimation 
of the importance of building mass revo- 
lutionary parties to struggle and mo- 
bilize the masses of workers in the cities 
around a program. 

Despite the shortcomings in Moscoso's 
and Moreno's contributions, and despite 
the general uneveness and disparity be- 
tween the various articles, the book is 
a valuable one for revolutionists to read. 
There is no particular virtue in proceed- 
ing through the book in the order the 
articles appear, but every one of them 
is well worth serious attention. 
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Read the Militant 


FOR A WEEK BY WEEK ACCOUNT OF WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE ANTI- 
WAR, WOMEN'S LIBERATION, BLACK AND CHICANO MOVEMENTS, TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER TO NEW READERS. 
SEND $1.00 TO: THE MILITANT, 873 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


MUHAMMED ALI IN SCENE FROM DOCUMENTARY FILM BY WILLIAM KLEIN. 


* America doesn’t mind you doing anything, as long as you're grateful." 
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' FLOAT LIKE А BUTTER- 
FLY, STING LIKE A BEE. 
Documentary by William Klein. 
Produced by Grove Press and 
Alvin Ferleger. 


Rarely have documentary films been 
made about such flamboyant charac- 
ters as Cassius Clay. And rarely are 
they as entertaining. 

Float Like a Butterfly, Sting Like 
a Bee is just now being released in the 
United States, more than four years 
after it was made by William Klein, 
an American photographer-screenplay 
writer living in Paris. It presents a 
kaleidoscopic view of Clay during the 
time of his two fights with Sonny Liston 
in 1964. We see him horsing around 
with the Beatles, training, fighting, try- 
ing to psyche out Liston at the weigh- 
in, fielding arrogantly ignorant ques- 
tions from (white) reporters ("I don't 
believe in forced integration. It won't 
work. But now that I've figured that 
out it's got you all worried."), and, in 
his inimitable style, hamming it up be- 
fore the camera and whomever hap- 
pens to be around. Klein's favorite cam- 
era technique throughout all this is the 
close-up, which, though a bit over- 
worked, generally adds to the move- 
ment and energy of the film. 

Float Like a Butterfly is not just 
entertaining, however. What it really 
attempts to do is convey an apprecia- 
tion of Clay as a social phenomenon 
in the mid-sixties — at the beginning of 
the rapid growth of black conscious- 
ness which is still going on. 


Klein accomplishes this through can- 
did scenes of black youth imitating 
Cassius ("Float like a butterfly, sting 
like a bee— every world champ should 
be beautiful like me!") and of Harlem 
teenagers in a Haryou project acting 
out their interpretation of "Cassius 
Clay." Most revealing, though, are the 
interviews — some of them brilliant, all 
of them interesting — which Klein sprin- 
kles throughout the film. 


In one of these a member of the 
Louisville Syndicate of distillers, tobac- 
co merchants and other assorted mil- 
lionaires that sponsored Clay describes 
the magnanimity with which Clay was 
promoted: "His mother was the cook 
of my brother's first double cousin. 
My mother's family was Clay, same 
as Cassius." After claiming to give to 
charitable foundations the profits Clay 
brought him, he calls Clay "a little 
ungrateful' for being so cocky when he 
never would have had a chance in 
the first place if it hadn't been for the 
generosity of the syndicate. 


Clay may have been created by the 
syndicate, but he also became its Fran- 
kenstein. Never, perhaps, had sports 
pages been so interesting as in the mid- 
sixties when sports writers described 
his flashy attempts to psyche out white 
America ("I'm the prettiest, the greatest, 
and the best poet of them all!"). All 
this gaudy arrogance might have been 
tolerable for white America except for 
the fact that, as the black Morehouse 
professor points out, "America doesn't 
mind you doing anything, as long as 
you're grateful." And Clay was anything 


but grateful For the syndicate, the 
trouble with him was that he was "the 
independent hipster, the jazzman turned 
boxer— that's Cassius Clay." 

One of the most perceptive sections 
of Float Like a Butterfly, and certainly 
a political high point, is the interview 
with Malcolm X. For Malcolm, Clay's 
significance lay in the fact that although 
he was created by white business in- 
terests, he ignored them, broke loose 
from them and went beyond them. He 
floated like a butterfly and he stang like 
a bee. He was the "opposite of every- 
thing that was representative of the Ne- 
gro image. He said he was the greatest. 
And he was." 


What made Clay so popular with not 
only Afro-Americans but black people 
the world over was his brash pride in 
being black and his injection of that 
content into an industry where the black 
performer was supposed to be satisfied 
with entertaining whitey. Clay was not 
satisfied. 


Sooner or later all this was bound 
to lead to a confrontation with the white 
establishment, Malcolm predicts, be- 
cause it could expect to have "trouble 
out of all these Negroes walking around 
the streets saying, 'I'm the greatest." 

Yet, despite his remarkable charis- 
matic impact on the black community, 
which this film so well depicts, Cassius 
Clay was unable to mold it into a tool 
for liberation. "To be in Cassius' posi- 
tion, with the whole world watching 
him," says Malcolm, "and not be able 
to use it effectively —to me that is the 
real tragedy." 


BY David Thorstad 
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"The play 
so that she 
by society." 
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HOW ТО МАКЕ А WOMAN. 
By Bobbi and Stan Edelson. 
The Caravan Theater. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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William Shakespeare, in Hamlet, for- 
mulated the role of the theater in society 
as follows: "To hold, as 'twere, the mir- 
ror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure." It is doubtful that this 
formulation has been improved upon 
since. 

But in а "culture" where art must com- 
pete in the marketplace; where art and 
the artist pander to the "taste" of the so- 
ciety's more affluent and moribund 
layers, the theater rarely lives up to 
Shakespeare's criteria. 

Any commercial production that at- 
tempts to deal seriously with the prob- 
lems of modern America—even from a 
reformist viewpoint—is patronizingly 
labelled a "protest play" or "social com- 
mentary" and usually ends up a tax 
write-off for its investors; that is, of 
course, unless its characters appear 
nude on stage, in which case many of 
our genteel theater patrons find it pos- 
sible to excuse the "imposition" of a 
political "message." (One notable ex- 
ception was MacBird which was suc- 
cessful both artistically and financially, 
in spite of the fact that its producers 
had difficulty in renting a theater due 
to the play's political content. Later 
the "authorities" tried to close it down 
for "violation of fire regulations.") 


Generally speaking, then, the "seeker 
after truth" must journey to the out-of- 
the-way places, to "off-off Broadway" 
and beyond, where the dedicated few 
work without pay after their nine-to- 
five stints at wage slavery. 

One such troupe is the Caravan The- 
atre of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a 
"radical theater" company which in- 
cludes in its repertory an original work 
entitled How to Make a Woman. 


The casual reader might conclude by 
this title that the play is a course in 
sex techniques for the apprentice male 
chauvinist. Quite the contrary. Rather, 
the play deals, in caustic satire, with 
the "problem" of how to "construct" a 
woman, so that she can most efficiently 
carry out the tasks assigned to her by 
society. 


The play begins innocently enough, 
with two perfectly normal (read: unlib- 
erated) women (played by Barbara 
Fleischmann and Aili Singer) and their 
sojourn in an ordinary dress shop, in 
search, interestingly enough, of dresses. 

But in a system which treats women 
not as individuals, but as a manipu- 
lable market, as sexual playmates, or 
as mothers, this task is more problem- 
atic than our heroines might haveimag- 
ined. They find that their own taste and 
preferences, their own individuality, are 
irrelevant. For fashions are designed to 
make women attractive to men. How 
to Make a Woman carries this premise 
to its logical conclusion: the ultimate 
fashion for the mass market in our so- 
ciety consists of nothing more than an 
enormous set of falsies. 

But the Caravan players are by no 
means content having left the fashion 


THEATE 


deals with the ‘problem’ of how to ‘construct’ a woman 
can most efficiently carry out the tasks assigned to her 


industry in tatters. They are merciless 
in their treatment of the most sacred 
of bourgeois institutions, among them 
marriage, child-raising, the family. 


In one scene, a flashback, Aili re- 
counts her experiences with marriage. 
After their first time in bed together, 
Husband proclaims to Wife that he has 
"opened up a whole new world of in- 
stinctual pleasures" to her. But she is 
soon to complain that her husband, 
everyday commuter variety, has "put 
me in the refrigerator next to the frozen 
peas." She finds herself left alone, day 
after day, with the task of cleaning their 
Little White Cottage. Attempting to rec- 
oncile herself she exclaims, "he can't 
have children, he can't give birth, he 
can't have that joy!" Shortly thereafter 
our model homemaker has a child (She: 
"It's a girl!"; He: "Oh, shit!"). 


In another scene Mary recalls her 
childhood training, the root of her pres- 
ent problems. Mother inculcates into lit- 
tle Mary the proper regard for bour- 
geois institutions by slapping her hand 
as she admonishes, "Respect! Respect! 
Respect!" Mary's aberration at age 5, 
you see, was in smearing herself with 
blueberry pie—such indulgence in car- 
nal desire being inconsistent with the 
role which Mary, as a woman, will 
be assigned to play. 

The success of How to Make a Wom- 
an is largely a result of the effective 
integration of techniques developed by 
Jerzy Gratowski, world-renowned artis- 
tic director of the Polish Laboratory 
Theater in Warsaw. 

These techniques, best described as 
semi-acrobatic physicalization, form the 
framework for the play's sparse dia- 
logue. In one hilariously satiric scene, 
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for instance, the actors physically "con- 
struct" the "perfect" woman. Another of 
the production's high points is a con- 
test for "the World's Most Perfectly 
Trained Woman." (Winners are selected 
on the basis of how well they can ex- 
ecute posing, blowing up a balloon and 
smiling — simultaneously. ) 

How to Make a Woman is by no 
means flawless. At times the production 
gets bogged down in obscure and super- 
fluous symbolism. The male characters 
in the play are completely one-dimen- 
sional and negative — Joseph Volpe and 
David Starr Klein are understandably 
uncomfortable playing them. Also, the 
projections by John Furlong, while in- 
teresting in themselves, contribute noth- 
ing to'the production. 


But on the whole How to Make а 


Woman is a tremendous success. It is 
funny, original, political, and timely, 
and the company is talented. The Car- 
avan Theatre strikes a blow for all 
oppressed women. We hope to have 
them with us in the many struggles 
ahead. 
x * * 

The Caravan Theatre's home is at 
1555 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 02138. They 
will be playing How to Make a Woman, 
in repertory with other plays, through- 
out the 1969-1970 season both at their 
theater in Cambridge, and on tour in 
the New England area. In the past 
performances on campuses have been 
sponsored by student groups. (All pro- 
ductions generally feature discussion 
periods — women's liberation, for in- 
stance — following the performance. ) In- 
terested persons or groups may contact 
the Caravan Theatre at the above ad- 
dress. 


AILI SINGER SCREAMS OUT AGAINST HER ROLE AS THE "BIG МАМА" IN "HOW TO MAKE A WOMAN" 
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. second Annual _ 
Chicano Youth Liberation 
Conference of Rztlan 


THE CRUSADE FOR JUSTICE, A CHICANO CIVIL RIGHTS AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION, МІЦ HOST A CHICANO YOUTH CONFERENCE MARCH 25TH TO 
27TH AT EL CENTRO DE LA CRUZADA, 1567 DOWNING STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 


минимум 
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NATIONAL CHICANO INDEPENDENT PARTY SAT., MARCH 28TH EL PLAN DE AZTLAN 
1968 CALLS FOR THE FORMATION OF AN INDEPENDENT LOCAL, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTY. FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT THE CRUSADE. 


NATIONAL CHICANO CONGRESS OF AZTLAN SUN., MARCH 29TH ALL CHICANO 
ORGANIZATIONS ARE INVITED TO TAKE PART. "A NATIONAL AUTONOMOUSLY FREE, 
CULTURALLY, SOCIALLY, ECONOMICALLY AND POLITICALLY." AZTLAN 
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"EL PLAN DE AZTLAN IS THE PLAN OF LIBERATION” 


WHERE DOES THE BARRIOS YOUTH, THE STUDENT, THE RURAL CHICANO, THE 
COMPESINO FIT INTO THE CHICANO MOVEMENT? 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION WORKSHOPS: ISSUES, PROBLEMS, ORGANIZATIONAL 
TECHNIQUES, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, COMMUNICATIONS, SELF DEFENSE, CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE, DEMONSTRATION 


CULTURAL WORKSHOPS: WRITING, POETRY, ART, MUSIC, THEATER, NEWSPAPERS, 
IDENTITY 


WHERE DO WE GO? - DIRECTION? 


HOUSING WILL BE ARRANGED BY THE CRUSADE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TO REGISTER WRITE: CRUSADE FOR JUSTICE, 1567 DOWNING KY ES 
DENVER, COLORADO 80218. PHONE: 303-222-0825 
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